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Organising for Attack! 


“From a certain point onward, there is no turning back. 
That is the point that must be reached.”—Franz Kafka. 


For us anarchists the questions of how to act and how to organise are intimately 
linked. And it is these two questions, not the question of the desired form of a 
future society, that provide us with the most useful method for understanding the 


various forms of anarchism that exist. 


Insurrectionary anarchism is one such 
form, although it is important to stress that 
insurrectionary anarchists don’t form one 
unified block, but are extremely varied in their 
perspectives. Insurrectionary anarchism is not 
an ideological solution to social problems, nor a 
commodity on the capitalist market of ideologies 
and opinions. Rather it is an on-going practice 
aimed at putting an end to the domination of the 
state and the continuance of capitalism, which 
requires analysis and discussion to advance. 
Historically, most anarchists, except those who 
believed that society would evolve to the point 
that it would leave the state behind, have believed 
that some sort of insurrectionary activity would 
be necessary to radically transform society. 
Most simply, this means that the state has to be 
knocked out of existence by the exploited and 
excluded, thus anarchists must attack: waiting for 
the state to disappear is defeat. 

Here we spell out some implications that 
we and some other insurrectionary anarchists 
have drawn from this general problem: if the 
state will not disappear on its own, how then 
do we end its existence? Insurrectionary 
anarchism is primarily a practice, and focuses 
on the organisation of attack. Thus, the adjective 


‘insurrectionary’ does not indicate a specific 
model of the future. Anarchists who believe we 
must go through an insurrectionary period to rid 
the world of the institutions of domination and 
exploitation, moreover, take a variety of positions 
on the shape of a future society—they could be 
anarcho-communist, individualist or primitivist, 

for example. Many refuse to offer a specific, 
singular model of the future at all, believing that 
people will choose a variety of social forms to 
organise themselves when given the chance. 
They are critical of groups or tendencies that 
believe they are ‘carriers of the truth’ and try to 
impose their ideological and formal solution to 
the problem of social organisation. Instead, many 
insurrectionary anarchists believe that it is through 
self-organisation in struggle that people will learn 
to live without institutions of domination. 

There is also another, more specific usage of 
the term ‘insurrection’—one that comes from the 
distinction Max Stirner, a 19th century German 
philosopher and individualist, drew between 
insurrection and revolution. To Stirner, revolution 
implied a transition between two systems, whereas 
insurrection is an uprising that begins from an 
individual’s discontent with their own life and 
through it the individual does not seek to build a 


new system but to create the relations they desire. 
Both of these general conceptions of insurrection 
have informed insurrectionary anarchism. 

In this article we will first explore some of the 
general implications of these two conceptions of 
insurrection. Then, as these ideas have grown 
out of the practice of struggle and from concrete 
experiences, we will explain these ideas further by 
putting them within the historical context of their 
development. While insurrectionary anarchists are 
active in many parts of the world at the moment, 
we are particularly influenced by the activities and 
writings of those in Italy and Greece, which are 
also the countries where insurrectionary anarchists 
are the most active. The current, extremely varied 
Italian insurrectionary anarchist scene, which 
centres around a number of occupied spaces 
and publications, exists as an informal network 
carrying on their struggle outside of all formal 
organisations. This tendency has taken on the 
‘insurrectionary anarchist’ label to distinguish itself 
from the Italian Anarchist Federation; a platformist 
organisation which officially reject individual acts 
of revolt, favouring only mass action and an 
educational and evangelistic practice centring 
around propaganda in ‘non-revolutionary periods’— 
and from the Italian libertarian municipalists? who 
take a largely reformist approach to ‘anarchist’ 
activity. 

The state will not wither away, as it seems 
many anarchists have come to believe—some are 
entrenched in a position of waiting, while others 
even openly condemn the acts of those for whom 
the creation of the new world depends on the 
destruction of the old. Attack is the refusal of 
mediation, pacification, sacrifice, accommodation 
and compromise in struggle. It is through acting 
and learning to act, not propaganda, that we will 
open the path to insurrection—although obviously 
analysis and discussion have a role in clarifying 
how to act. Waiting only teaches waiting; in acting 
one learns to act. Yet it is important to note that 
the force of an insurrection is social, not military. 
The measure for evaluating the importance of a 
generalised revolt is not the armed clash, but, 
on the contrary, the extent of the paralysis of 
the economy, of normality. If students continue 
to study, workers and office employees to work, 
the unemployed to solely strive for employment, 
then no change is possible. We could look to the 
examples of May 1968 in Paris, Italy in the 1970s, 
or the more recent insurrection in Albania for 
inspiration.? 


Sabotage and Other ‘Modest Attempts’ 
As anarchists, the revolution is our constant 
point of reference; no matter what we are doing 
or with what problem we are concerned. But the 
revolution is not a myth simply to be used as a 


point of reference, it should not be thought of as 
inhabiting an abstract future. Precisely because it 
is a concrete event, it must be built daily through 
more modest attempts that do not have all the 
liberating characteristics of the social revolution 

in the true sense. These more modest attempts 
are insurrections. In them the uprising of the most 
exploited and excluded of society and the most 
politically aware minority opens the way to the 
possible involvement of increasingly wider sections 
of the exploited in a flux of rebellion which could 
lead to revolution. Over the last year, we have 
seen the beginning of this process at work in 
Argentina. Yet struggles must be developed both 
in the intermediate and long term. In other words, 
it is still possible and necessary to intervene 

in intermediate struggles, that is, in struggles 
that are circumscribed, even locally, with precise 
objectives that are born from some specific 
problem. This may be direct actions to resist the 
building of military bases or prisons; fights against 
the institution of property, such as squatting and 
rent strikes; or attacks on particular capitalist 
projects, such as high-speed railways, genetically 
modified crops or power transmission lines. These 
should not be considered to be of secondary 
importance; such kinds of struggles also disturb 
capitalism’s universal project. 

For these events to build, they must spread; 
insurrectionary anarchism, therefore, places 
particular importance on the circulation and 
spread of action, not managed revolt, for no army 
or police force is able to control the generalised 
circulation of such autonomous activity. Paying 
attention to how struggles have spread has led 
many anarchists to aim their critical focus on the 
question of organisation, for whereas centralised 
struggle is controlled and limited (one only needs 
to think of the examples of the many revolutionary 
movements in Latin America that until recently 
were controlled by ‘The Party’ to understand this), 
autonomous struggle has the capacity to spread 
capillary-style. 

Therefore, what the system is afraid of is not 
just these acts of sabotage themselves, but 
also them spreading socially. Uncontrollability 
itself is the strength of the insurrection. Every 
proletarianised individual who disposes of even 
the most modest means can draw up his or 
her objectives, alone or along with others. It is 
materially impossible for the state and capital to 
police the whole social terrain. Anyone who really 
wants to contest the network of control can make 
their own theoretical and practical contribution as 
they see fit. There is no need to fit themselves 
within the structured roles of formally organised 
revolt (revolt that is circumscribed and controlled 
by an organisation). The appearance of the first 
broken links of social control coincides with the 


of affinity, kinship, traditional and intentional 
community, workplace and, yes, even perhaps 
ritual and religious practice. Socially embedded 
networks, developed at the level of the everyday, 
are as opaque to the authorities as they are 
indispensable to subversive activity. Let what’s 
eft of the Left engage in monumental plans for 
grandiose national—now even global—federations. 
Federations and movements of what? Parades 
before the worlds TV cameras? No thanks.) 
Effective subversion must be organised out of 
he gaze of domination, in a sequestered physical, 
cultural or social location; those areas that are 
east patrolled by authority. (Anarchist and eco- 
activist meetings are mostly conventions for police 
informers, wannabe reformist politicians and 
loonies.) 
For those who look only on the surface of 
hings, those seduced by the spectacular image of 
defiance, the strategy posed here might be seen 
as a retreat from ‘conventional’ class struggle. 
But all things are precisely not as they seem; 
his is the very form that traditional successful 
class struggle has always taken. The clandestine, 
apparently innocuous, maybe even anti-political 
assembly provides the fluidity, the guerrilla mobility, 
for effective subversive action. 


No Name No Slogan 


For us, there are immediate uses and gains in 
formations such as these; no leaders to round up, 
no hierarchical organisation to wield power over us 


Sym SIS 


1. A close association of two interdependent animal or plant species. 
2. A similar relationship between persons or groups. [Greek: a living 


together] 


The Tuatara Lizard (Sphenodon punctatus) has a symbiotic 
relationship with two birds, the Diving Petrel (Pelecanoides sp.) and the 


in our name, no membership lists to investigate, 
no manifestos to denounce, no mediators to meet 
(and then join) the power holding elite. No public 
claims are made, no symbolic lines are drawn, no 
press statements to be deliberately misconstrued 
and trivialised by journalists. No platforms or 
programmes which the intellectuals can hijack as 
their exclusive property, no flag or banner to which 
to pledge a crass and sectarian allegiance. 

Then what concrete forms will our subversion 
take? Well, the forms it already takes; theft, 
feigned ignorance (all the better to dissemble 
our intentions), shirking or careless labour, foot- 
dragging and the go-slow, zero work (with a little 
preparation we might come to enjoy the next 
depression), secret trade and production for sale 
(for barter—or even better for free), squatting, 
defaulting on all payments for anything, evasion 
of taxes, destruction of official records, sabotage 
and arson, assassination, impromptu riot (for the 
hell of it) and the detournment of State sponsored 
celebration into moments of joyous destruction. 

If we were to undertake all this with the 
objective of attaining a complete self reliance 
in the satisfaction of all our needs and desires, 
we may well find it sufficient for the move from 
surviving within this system, to superseding it. 

Let the daily celebration of life be but a dress 
rehearsal for insurrection. It is the accumulation of 
small, instrumental acts that will bring authority to 
its knees. Let us rise! 


Sooty Shearwater (Puffins griseus). The Tuatara is a living fossil—the 

only remaining example of the reptilian order Rhynchocephilia; the rest of this group of animals have 
been extinct for about a hundred million years. The Tuatara has lived almost without change for two 
hundred million years, passed by evolution thanks in part to its isolation on islands off New Zealand. It 
sports a crest of elongated movable plates along its neck and back giving rise to its name, which means 
‘spine bearer’ in Maori. Not reproducing until the age of twenty, it lays its eggs in burrows—usually those 
inhabited by birds. The eggs remain in the nest for up to sixteen months (a very long time for a lizard or a 
bird!). Once hatched, the lizard can live for up to three hundred years. The birds with which it associates 
live in colonies with burrows close together, giving the lizard a measure of safety, as the birds have a 
noisy early warning system if danger threatens. From the birds’ point of view, the lizard protects eggs and 
nestlings from nest thieves and cleans the burrows of parasitic insects. * 


those crises of ruling class confidence that 
allow insurrectionary breakthrough. Our ability to 
capitalise on these favourable moments must be 
understood in the context of a long term struggle 
that is only successful insofar as it is invisible. 

So a view of politics focused either on the 
official and formal relations of power (the command 
performances of consent), or on open protest and 
rebellion, represents a far too narrow concept of 
political life. The body of historical knowledge that 
we must grapple with is for the most part only a 
record of that which has broken through to the 
public sphere. There are undoubtedly important 
instructive events and occurrences among them 
which can give strength, through popular memory, 
to protest and resistance. But the lens of hindsight 
and reportage is a distorted mirror. ‘History’ 
records what is most spectacular and most 
easily located: the start, the peaks, the decisive 
break with the past. We see the climax, the (only 
possibly decisive) invasion of public space. As 
such it implodes the development of movements of 
refusal and social transformation, for it freezes our 
attention on a single frame in time, disconnected 
from that which made it possible. As Dickens 
remarks in Barnaby Rudge; “We note the harvest 
more than the seed time.” Despite the claims of 
the media, these moments almost never come 
from nowhere; they are, rather, the acceleration 
of continuing processes through timely public 
manifestation. The agitation and preparation that 
precede and underpin the demonstrative act are 
always beginning and never end. It is at the point 
of certain rupture that the perpetrators of everyday 
acts of refusal consider it safe to appear on the 
public stage. Unless provoked by the State into 
desperate measures, open collective defiance is 
rarely undertaken unless it is practical and likely 
to succeed. Until that time, the mechanisms, 
structures and struggles which necessarily precede 
it remain a closed book. 

It is the accumulation of ‘petty’ acts of 
defiance and refusal that make critical upsurges 
possible. They are not a substitute for revolution 
but a necessary condition for it. That is why the 
insurrectionary moment invariably escalates 
so rapidly—“as if from nowhere”—and is why 
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Power Corrupts... 


revolutionary elites (the clownish ringmasters of 
the vanguard) always find themselves hopelessly 
overtaken. 


No More False Prophets 

An understanding of previous movements for 
change is not merely an exercise in historical 
interpretation. Knowledge gained is the means by 
which we can understand how to take effective 
action, ourselves, today. When we recognise what 
has been, we can plan for what might be. 

Movements that attempt to create a groundswell 
of opposition by initiating public (usually publicity 
seeking) protests will always meet with general 
indifference not because most people don’t care, 
but because we are a lot more realistic about the 
utility of such initiatives than the protestors. 

The art of the possible is discovered rather 
in those anonymous, immediate (but not by any 
means spontaneous) short run collective actions 
that apply the principles of guerrilla warfare to 
everyday life. Cryptic and, above all, surreptitious 
actions are best adapted to resist an opponent 
who can probably win any open confrontation. We 
must be ever ready to melt away as soon as faced 
with unfavourable odds. 

Spontaneous forms of popular action can 
be, and are, deliberately chosen because of the 
tactical advantages for all those involved. What 
might be called ‘low intensity class warfare’ 
is always pressing, testing and probing the 
boundaries of the permissible—so as to take swift 
advantage of any fissures that may open up in 
moments of crisis. It is not then our ‘incapacity’ 
to sustain permanent political organisation (most 
sensible people vote with their feet and avoid 
these formations like the plague) but that the 
choice of fleeting, direct action represents a 
popular tactical wisdom developed in conscious 
response to the political constraints realistically 
faced. Anonymity and avoidance of formal 
organisations are enabling modes of resistance, a 
measure of our understanding of both the danger 
and the futility of spectacular mediated action. 

While such action precludes formal organisation, 
it most certainly does not eschew effective co- 
ordination, achieved through the informal networks 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Disorder, please, disorder!” 


spreading of acts of sabotage. The anonymous 
practice of social self-liberation could spread to all 
fields, breaking the codes of prevention put into 
place by power. 

In moments when larger scale insurrections 
are not taking place, small actions—which require 
unsophisticated means that are available to all 
and thus are easily reproducible—are by their 
very simplicity and spontaneity uncontrollable. 
They make a mockery of even the most advanced 
technological developments in counter-insurgency. 
In the United States, a string of arsons of 
environmentally damaging projects, some claimed 
under the name Earth Liberation Front, have 
spread across the country due largely to the 
simplicity of the technique. In Italy, sabotage of 
high speed railways has spread uncontrollably, 
again because anyone can plan and carry out their 
own action without needing a large organisation 
with charters and constitutions, complex 
techniques or sophisticated knowledge. 

In addition, contrary to the mathematicians 
of the grand revolutionary parties, it is never 
possible to see the outcome of a specific 
struggle in advance. Even a limited struggle can 
have the most unexpected consequences. The 
passage from the various insurrections—limited 
and circumscribed—to revolution can never be 
guaranteed in advance by any method, nor can one 
know in advance that present actions will not lead 
to a future insurrectionary moment. 


Roots of Insurrectionary Anarchy 


As insurrectionary anarchism is a developing 
practice—not an ideological model of the future or 
a determinist history—insurrectionary anarchists 
do not take the work of any single revolutionary 
theoretician as their central doctrine: thus 
insurrectionary anarchists are not Bakuninists, 


for example, and feel no need to defend all his 
writings and actions. Yet Bakunin was historically 
important to the development of an anarchism 
that focused its force in insurrection. Unlike Marx, 
who built his support in the First International, 
mostly within the central executive structure, 
Bakunin worked to build support for co-ordinated 
action though autonomous insurrections at the 
base, especially in Southern Europe. And since 
Bakunin’s time insurrectionary anarchists have 
been concentrated in Southern Europe. 

In the responses to the Paris Commune of 
1871 and in the conflicts of the First International 
one can see the formation of insurrectionary 
anarchism’s basic concepts. Whereas Marx 
believed that the new political forms of the 
Commune (forms of democracy and representation) 
would advance the social revolution, Bakunin 
argued that political and organisational forms had 
held the social revolution back. Also influential to 
later insurrectionaries, Bakunin argued that it was 
one’s actions that would spread the revolution, 
not words. In 1871 Marx and his supporters allied 
themselves with the followers of Blanqui—from 
whom the concept of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” came—to cut Bakunin and his 
supporters out of a special conference of the 
International held in London. Bakuninists held 
their own conference in Sonvilier, arguing that 
hierarchical and political means could never be 
used to gain social revolutionary ends. As the 
Sonvilier circular states, it was impossible “for 
a free and egalitarian society to come out of an 
authoritarian organisation.” Marx pejoratively 
termed the Sonvilier conference “anarchist,” and 
those in Sonvilier called the London conference 
“Marxist” to mark its authoritarian attempt to 
control the International. In 1872, Marx succeeded 
in expelling Bakunin from the International and 
requiring all member organisations to advocate 
the conquest of political power as the necessary 
prerequisite to revolution. 


Social and Individual Struggle 


Another issue that has caused a lot of 
debate within anarchist circles is the supposed 
contradiction between individual and social 
struggle: again, this is a question of the 
organisation of struggle. This is a debate that has 
gone on and still goes on within the insurrectionary 
anarchist circles; Renzo Novatore stood for 
individual revolt, Errico Malatesta for social 
struggle, whilst Luigi Galleani believed there was 
no contradiction between the two. 

Novatore, an Italian anarchist who died in a 
shoot-out with the police in 1922, wrote, “Anarchy 
is not a social form, but a method of individuation. 
No society will concede to me more than a limited 
freedom and a well-being that it grants to each 


of its members.”4 Malatesta, also an Italian 
and an active insurrectionary his whole life, 
was an anarcho-communist for whom anarchism 
was based in the organised attack of collective 
struggle, especially of the labour movement; 
yet, he was still very critical of any form of 
organisation that could become authoritarian. This 
was the basis of his 1927 disagreement with the 
Russian Platformists—who attempted to create a 
centralised and unitary revolutionary organisation. 

Malatesta critiqued the proposal of the 
Platformists—who put forward their program 
in response to the victory of the Bolsheviks in 
Russia—for attempting to discipline and synthesise 
struggle within a single organisation. In his critique 
of the proposal he stated, “in order to achieve 
their ends, anarchist organisations must in their 
constitution and operation, remain in harmony with 
the principles of anarchism; that is, they must 
know how to blend the free action of individuals 
with the necessity and the joy of co-operation which 
serve to develop the awareness and initiative of 
their members.” While many social anarchists 
of today critique insurrectionary anarchists by 
claiming that they are against organisation as 
such, it is worth noting that most social anarchists 
and anarcho-communists active in the beginning 
of the last century did not view organisation and 
individualism as a contradiction, and that few 
anarchists have ever been against organisation as 
such. Maltesta’s 1927 statement on the subject 
bears repeating: “Judging by certain polemics it 
would seem that there are anarchists who spurn 
any form of organisation; but in fact the many, 
too many, discussions on this subject, even when 
obscured by questions of language or poisoned by 
personal issues, are concerned with the means 
and not the actual principle of organisation. Thus 
it happens that when those comrades who sound 
the most hostile to organisation want to really do 
something they organise just like the rest of us 
and often more effectively. The problem, | repeat, 
is entirely one of means.”5 

Galleani, who emigrated to the United States 
in 1901 after facing arrest in Europe edited 
one of the most important US Italian anarchist 
journals, Cronaca Sowersiva, and was critical of 
formal organisation. In his articles and speeches 
he merged Kropotkin’s idea of mutual aid with 
unfettered insurgency, defending communist 
anarchism against authoritarian socialism and 
reformism, speaking of the value of spontaneity, 
variety, autonomy and independence, direct action 
and self-determination. Galleani and his followers 
were deeply suspicious of formal organisations, 
seeing them as likely to turn into hierarchical, 
authoritarian organisations. The critique of formal 
organisation has become a central concern of 
most insurrectionary anarchists ever since. 


Galleani saw no contradiction between individual 
and social struggle, nor did he see a contradiction 
between communism and anarchism. He was firmly 
against authoritarian communism, which he saw as 
growing out of collectivist ideologies—the idea that 
production and consumption must be organised 
into a collective in which individuals must 
participate. Galleani is one of main influences on 
those who today call themselves insurrectionary 
anarchists. 
The debate about the relation between individual 
and social struggle, between individualism 
and communism, continues today. Some 
insurrectionary anarchists argue that insurrection 
begins with the desire of individuals to break out 
of constrained and controlled circumstances, the 
desire to re-appropriate the capacity to create 
one’s own life as one sees fit. This requires that 
they overcome the separation between themselves 
and their conditions of existence—food, housing, 
etc. Where the few, the privileged, control the 
conditions of existence, it is not possible for 
most individuals to truly determine their existence 
on their own terms. Individuality can only 
flourish where there is equality of access to the 
conditions of existence. This equality of access is 
communism; what individuals do with that access 
is up to them and those around them. Therefore, 


Why we are Insurrectionary 
Anarchists... 


e Because we consider it possible to 
contribute to the development of struggles 
that are appearing spontaneously 
everywhere, turning them into mass 
insurrections—that is to say actual 
revolutions. 

e Because we want to destroy the capitalist 
order of the world which is useful to nobody 
but the managers of class domination. 

e Because we are for the immediate, 
destructive attack against the structures, 
individuals and organisations of capital, 
state and all forms of oppression. 

e Because we constructively criticise all those 
who are in situations of compromise with 
power in their belief that the revolutionary 
struggle is impossible at the present time. 

e Because rather than wait, we have decided 
to proceed to action, even if the time is not 
ripe. 

e Because we want to put an end to this state 
of affairs right away, rather than wait until 
conditions make its transformation possible. 


These are some of the reasons why we are 
anarchists, revolutionaries and insurrectionists. 


by Alfredo Bonanno. 


WITHOUT A 


oe? 


Dominant culture rarely interests itself in evidence other than that which shows 
willing and enthusiastic complicity from its subjects. Acts of refusal and revolt 
are effaced from the historical record when they expose the tenuous control of 
authority. Even when they do appear, presence, motives and behaviour are all 
mediated through the lens of elite partiality which works to deny that we are 
capable of generating the ideas and means of our own liberation. 


That much most of us recognise; it is the 
premise of class history developed in the 1960s 
by the likes of EP Thompson, Christopher Hill and 
Eric Hobsbawn. But theirs is also a particularist 
history, focused as it is on the same level of 
public appearance as that of the Establishment. 
Just as real life is elsewhere than on television, 
so the history of resistance is at the very least 
written between the lines of the official record 
of leaders, followers and climatic events. In the 
interests of self-preservation, the ruling class and 
its official recorders—journalists and other such 
vermin whose social position depends upon the 
maintenance of class society—invariably work to 
keep attention only on a protests leaders (whether 
real or imaginary) and particularly on those with 
superior status or privilege. 

But as well as those who lack the influence 
to have their words and actions recognised 
as important are those who have no intention 
whatsoever to be identified. It is this realm of 
individual and collective refusal that has proved the 
most resilient to exposure in the historical record. 

A vast area of active political life is ignored for 
the simple fact that it takes place at a level we 
rarely recognise as political. Trained by the mass 


media to applaud the spectacular action rather 
han the incremental and prudent, all is in the 
appearance, the image of revolt as reproduced 
hrough that same mass media. But much political 
activity is elaborated among an intentionally 
restricted public that excludes or is hidden from 
he gaze of authority. So it is not only that the 
historical record is kept by elites, for elites, but 
hat subversives themselves have an interest 
in concealment of their activities (for starters, 
his gives us greater personal security and self 
control). Such acts as these were never meant 
o be recordable, and they were often successful 
only insofar as they were invisible. The most 
successful poisoning of class oppressors, for 
example, are those never known as such. Just 
like the perfect crime, the subversive act seeks 
to escape all detection, cover its tracks and avoid 
appearance in the archives; for the perpetrators to 
strike (anonymously) again. Only those who wish to 
be martyrs, self-publicists or media personalities 
would wish to wait around to offer their names and 
have their picture taken. 

Though the point, by its very nature, is 
impossible of proof, apparent docility is the 
measure of subterfuge, and is only broken by 


free. TVX Gold is a multinational company whose 
headquarters is in Canada, there are thus many 
points at which revolutionary solidarity with the 
villagers of Stryminikos could have been enacted. 
Fundraising on behalf of one’s comrades is 
necessary and surely appreciated, but this can be 
combined with more active forms of solidarity with 
those who struggle against our common enemies. 
Revolutionary solidarity communicates the link 
between the exploitation and repression of others 
and our own fate, and it shows people the points 
at which capitalism or the state operate in similar 
ways in very different places. By creating links 
between struggles against the state and capital, 
revolutionary solidarity has the potential to take 
our local struggles to a global level. 

Moreover, revolutionary solidarity is always an 
active attack; it always involves the recovery of our 
own active powers that multiply in combination—in 
solidarity—with the active powers of others. Many 
insurrectionary anarchists have been involved 
in the resistance against the FIES prison regime 
(Ficheros de Internos de Especial Seguimiento— 
Inmate Files for Special Monitoring) in Spain. This 
is a revolutionary struggle because it is not only 
aimed at a mere reform, but ultimately its goal 
is the disappearance of prisons, which involves 
a radical social change. It is a self-organised 
struggle, in which there are not any leaders or 
representatives, neither inside the prisons nor 
outside, but only solidarity that grows between 
exploited people both from inside and outside the 
walls. 

One of the primary strengths of informal 
organisation is that it allows anarchists to 
intervene in intermediate or specific struggles 
without compromising principles or demanding 
uniformity of action and politics. Informally 
organised struggles may be composed of affinity 
groups with quite different political perspectives 
from each other. Some people may wish to open 
the possibility for insurrection, while others are 
only concerned with an immediate goal. There is 
no reason why those who share an immediate 
practical aim but diverge in their long-term goals 
might not come together. For example, an anti- 
genetic engineering (GE) group could form and 
decide to co-ordinate the tearing up test crops 
and to circulate anti-GE leaflets. In this case those 
who want an insurrectionary rupture with this 
social order and those who merely hate genetic 
engineering could easily work together towards 
this immediate goal. Groups that take a more 
insurrectionary approach to action, however, 
often end up in conflict with other groups working 
around similar issues. The Earth Liberation Front, 
an informally organised set of groups which have 
taken a position of attack on those they see as 
destroying the earth, have been vilified by the 


mainstream environmental movement. At the same 
time, they would probably be critiqued by many 
insurrectionary anarchists for focusing defensively 
on the protection of the earth and ignoring the 
social aspect of revolution. What is important 

to allow different groups to work together is co- 
ordination with autonomy. 

For those who wish to open the possibility of 
insurrection, such co-operation will not close the 
door on their dreams. Informal organisation, with 
its ethics of autonomy and no compromise, does 
not control struggle, and uncontrollability opens the 
possibility for an insurrectionary rupture with the 
present social order.* 


Notes 


1) See The Ego and Its Own by Max Stirner (Rebel Press, London, 
1993) ISBN 0 946061 009 

2) ‘Anarchists’ who generally turn their back on direct action, 
and use local politics to try and gain reforms and establish 
‘anarchist controlled’ towns. 

3) See Albania: Laboratory of Subversion by Anonymous (Elephant 
Editions, London, 1999) No ISBN 

4) See A Strange and Outcast Poet: The Life and Writings of Renzo 
Novatore (Venomous Butterfly Publications) See: www.geocities. 
com/kk_abacus/vbutterfly.html 

5) A Project of Anarchist Organisation by Errico Malatesta (1927) 
See: www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/6170/malatesta_project. 
tml 

6) The Anarchist Tension by Alfredo M Bonanno (Elephant Editions, 
London, 1998) No ISBN 

7) When arrested Nikos refused to recognise the authority of the 
whole legal system. He made a radical anarchist statement to 
the court during his trial, giving the reasons for the bombing, 
and explaining his insurrectionary hatred for the state and 
industry. He’s now released. 


Further Reading 


It’s worth looking at these two English 
language insurrectionary anarchist journals: 


Killing King Abacus, PO Box 993, Santa Cruz, 
CA 95061, USA. 

Email: kk_abacus@yahoo.com 

Web: www.geocities.com/kk_abacus 


Wilful Disobedience, 818 SW 3rd Ave., PMB 
1237, Portland, OR 97217, USA. 
Email: acraticus@angrynerds.com 


Many insurrectionary anarchist writings can be 
obtained from Elephant Editions publications. 
These, mainly pamphlets, can be ordered from 
them at: Elephant Editions, BM Elephant, 
London WCAN 3XxX, England. Many of them can 
also be found on the web at: 
http://www.anti-politics.net/distro/ 

For insurrectionary anarchist texts in Spanish 
check out the Palabras de Guerra website at: 
http://flag.blackened.net/pdg, 


there is no equality or identity of individuals 
implied in true communism. What forces us into 
an identity or an equality of being are the social 
roles laid upon us by our present system. Thus 
there is no contradiction between individuality and 
communism. 

The insurrectional anarchist project grows out 
of the individual’s desire to determine how one 
will live one’s life and with whom one will carry out 
this project of self-determination. But this desire is 
confronted on all sides by the existing social order, 
a reality in which the conditions of our existence 
and the social relationships through which our lives 
are created have already been determined in the 
interests of a ruling class who benefit from the 
activities that we are compelled to do for our own 
survival. 

Thus the desire for individual self-determination 
and self-realisation leads to the necessity of 
a class analysis and class struggle. But the 
old workerist conceptions, which perceived the 
industrial working class as the central subject of 
revolution, are not adequate to this task. What 
defines us as a class is our dispossession, the 
fact that the current system of social relationships 
steals away our capacity to determine the 
conditions of our existence. Class struggle exists 
in all of the individual and collective acts of 
revolt in which small portions of our daily life are 
taken back or small portions of the apparatus 
of domination and exploitation are obstructed, 
damaged or destroyed. In a significant sense, 
there are no isolated, individual acts of revolt. All 
such acts are responses to the social situation, 
and many involve some level of complicity, 
indicating some level of collective struggle. 
Consider, for example, the spontaneous, mostly 
unspoken organisation of the theft of goods and 
the sabotage of the work process that goes on 
at most workplaces; this informal co-ordination of 
subversive activity carried out in the interest of 


each individual involved is a central principle of 
collective activity for insurrectionary anarchists, 
because the collectivity exists to serve the 
interests and desires of each of the individuals 
in re-appropriating their lives and often carries 
within it a conception of ways of relating free of 
exploitation and domination. 

But even lone acts of revolt have their social 
aspects and are part of the general struggle of the 
dispossessed. Through a critical attitude towards 
the struggles of the past, the changes in the 
forces of domination and their variation between 
different places, and the development of present 
struggles, we can make our attack more strategic 
and targeted. Such a critical attitude is what allows 
struggles to circulate. Being strategic, however, 
does not mean there is only one way to struggle; 
clear strategies are necessary to allow different 
methods to be used in a co-ordinated and fruitful 
way. Individual and social struggle are neither 
contradictory, nor identical. 


Critique of Organisation 


In Italy, the failure of the social movements of 
the 1960s and 1970s led some to reassess the 
revolutionary movement and others to abandon 
it all together. During the ‘70s, many Leninist 
groups concluded that capitalism was in the 
throes of its final crisis, and they moved to armed 
struggle. These groups acted as professional 
revolutionaries, reducing their lives to a singular 
social role. But by the 1980s they came to believe 
that the time for revolutionary social struggle 
had ended, and they thus called for an amnesty 
for movement prisoners from the ‘70s, some 
even going as far as to disassociate themselves 
from the struggle. This separated them from 
insurrectionary anarchists who believed that a 
revolutionary struggle to overthrow capitalism and 
the state still continued, for no determinist history 
could name the correct moment to rebel. In fact, 
determinist history often becomes an excuse for 
not acting and only pushes a possible rupture with 
the present further into the impossible. 

Much of the Italian insurrectionary anarchist 
critique of the movements of the ‘70s focused on 
the forms of organisation that shaped the forces 
of struggle and out of this a more developed idea 
of informal organisation grew. A critique of the 
authoritarian organisations of the ‘70s, whose 
members often believed they were in a privileged 
position to struggle as compared to the proletariat 
as a whole, was further refined in the struggles 
of the ‘80s, such as the early 1980s struggle 
against a military base that was to house nuclear 
weapons in Comiso, Sicily. Anarchists were very 
active in that struggle, which was organised into 
self-managed leagues. These ad hoc, autonomous 
leagues took three general principles to guide the 


organisation of struggle: permanent conflict, self- 
management and attack. Permanent conflict meant 
that the struggle would remain in conflict with the 
construction of the base until it was defeated 
without mediating or negotiating. The leagues were 
self-generated and self-managed; they refused 
permanent delegation of representatives and the 
professionalisation of struggle. The leagues were 
organisations of attack on the construction of 

the base, not the defence of the interests of this 
or that group. This style of organisation allowed 
groups to take the actions they saw as most 
effective while still being able to co-ordinate attack 
when useful, thus keeping open the potential 

of struggle to spread. It also kept the focus of 
organisation on the goal of ending the construction 
of the base instead of the building of permanent 
organisations, for which mediating with state 
institutions for a share of power usually becomes 
he focus and limiting the autonomy of struggle the 
means. 

As the anarchists involved in the Comiso 
struggle understood, one of the central reasons 
hat social struggles are kept from developing in 

a positive direction is the prevalence of forms of 
organisation that cut us off from our own power 

0 act and close off the potential of insurrection. 
These are permanent organisations, those that 
synthesise all struggle within a single organisation, 
and organisations that mediate struggles with 

he institutions of domination. Permanent 
organisations tend to develop into institutions that 
stand above the struggling multitude. They tend 

o develop a formal or informal hierarchy and to 
disempower the multitude: power is alienated from 
its active form within the multitude and instituted 
within the organisation. This transforms the active 
multitude into a passive mass. The hierarchical 
constitution of power relations removes decision 
from the time such a decision is necessary and 
places it within the organisation. The practical 
consequence of such an organisation is that the 
active powers of those involved in the struggle 

are stifled by the organisation. Decisions that 
should be made by those involved in an action are 
deferred to the organisation; moreover, permanent 
organisations tend to make decisions based not 
on the necessity of a specific goal or action, but 
on the needs of that organisation, especially its 
preservation. The organisation becomes an end in 
itself. One needs only to look at the operations of 
the many socialist parties to see this in its most 
blatant form. 

As an organisation moves towards permanence 
and comes to stand above the multitude, the 
organiser appears—often claiming to have created 
the struggle—and begins to speak for the mass. 

It is the job of the organiser to transform the 
multitude into a controllable mass and to represent 


that mass to the media or state institutions. 
Organisers rarely view themselves as part of the 
multitude, thus they don’t see it as their task to 
act, but to propagandise and organise, for it is the 
masses that act. 


The Opinion Factory 


For the organiser, who takes as their motto 
only that which appears in the media exists’, 
real action always takes a back seat to the 
maintenance of the media image. The goal of such 
image maintenance is never to attack a specific 
institution of domination, but to affect public 
opinion, to forever build the movement or, even 
worse, the organisation. The organiser must always 
worry about how the actions of others will reflect 
on the movement; they must, therefore, both 
attempt to discipline the struggling multitude and 
try to control how the movement is represented in 
the media. Image usually replaces action for the 
permanent organisation and the organiser. 

The attempt to control the vast image and 
opinion-making factories of our society is a losing 
battle, as if we could ever try to match the quantity 
of images put forward by the media or get them 
to ‘tell the truth’. Thus, many insurrectionary 
anarchists have been very critical of carrying on 
the struggle within the capitalist mass media. In 
Italy, this has put them at odds with organisations 
such as Ya Basta! who see the media as a key 
vehicle for their movement; in other parts of the 
world, the question of how anarchists should relate 
to the media has been a focus of debate in recent 
years—especially since 1999 in Seattle—and it is 
therefore important for us to spell out the critical 
position of some insurrectionary anarchists. 

On a basic level, we need to ask, what is 
opinion? An opinion is not something first found 
among the public in general and then, afterwards, 
replayed through the media, as a simple reporting 
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of the public opinion. An opinion exists in the 
media first. Secondly, the media then reproduces 
the opinion a million times over, linking the opinion 
to a certain type of person (conservatives think X, 
liberals think Y). Thirdly, as Alfredo Bonanno points 
out, “[An opinion] is a flattened idea, an idea that 
has been uniformed in order to make it acceptable 
to the largest number of people. Opinions are 
massified ideas.”6 Public opinion is produced 

as a series of simple choices or solutions (“I’m 
for globalisation and free trade” or “I’m for more 
national control and protectionism”). We are all 
supposed to choose—as we choose our leaders 
or our burgers—instead of thinking for ourselves. 
It is obvious, therefore, that anarchists cannot 

use the opinion-making factory to create counter- 
opinions, and hopefully anarchists would never 
want to operate on the level of opinion even if 

we could somehow exert control over the content 
spewed out of the factory gates. Anyhow, the ethic 
of anarchism could never be communicated in the 
form of opinion; it would die once massified. Yet, it 
is exactly on the level of opinion that the organiser 
works, for opinion and image-maintenance are 

the very tools of power, tools used to shape and 
discipline a multitude into a controllable mass. 

Instead of moving power and decision making 
into an organisation, most insurrectionary 
anarchists recognise the need to organise in a 
fashion that lacks the formality and authority which 
separate organisers and organised; this is called 
informal organisation. Because the organiser’s 
nature is to plan and control, they often privilege 
the perpetuation of the organisation over other 
goals. Informal organisations, on the other hand, 
dissolve when their goal is achieved or abandoned; 
they do not perpetuate themselves merely for the 
sake of the organisation if the goals that caused 
people to organise have ceased to exist. 

As in the case of the Comiso leagues, informal 
organisation is a means for affinity groups to co- 
ordinate efforts when necessary. We must always 
remember that many things can be done more 
easily by an affinity group or individual, and, in 
these cases, higher levels of organisation just 
make the decision making process cumbersome— 
it stifles us. The smallest amount of organisation 
necessary to achieve one’s aims is always the 
best to maximise our efforts. 

Informal organisation must be based on an ethic 
of autonomous action; autonomy is necessary 
to prevent our active powers from becoming 
alienated, to prevent the formation of relations 
of authority. Autonomy is refusing to obey or give 
orders, which are always shouted from above or 
beyond the situation. Autonomy allows decisions 
to be made when they are necessary, instead of 
being pre-determined or delayed by the decision 
of a committee or meeting. This does not mean to 


say however that we shouldn’t think strategically 
about the future and make agreements or plans. 
On the contrary, plans and agreements are useful 
and important. What is emphasised is a flexibility 
that allows people to discard plans when they 
become useless. Plans should be adaptable to 
events as they unfold. 

Just as an informal organisation must have an 
ethic of autonomy or it will be transformed into an 
authoritarian organisation, in order to avoid the 
alienation of our active powers, it must also have 
an ethic of no compromise with respect to the 
organisation’s agreed goal. The organisation’s goal 
should be either moved towards or abandoned. 
Compromising with those who we oppose (e.g. the 
state or a corporation) defeats all true opposition, 
it replaces our power to act with that of our 
enemies. 

The scraps handed down to appease and 
divert us by those we oppose must be refused. 
Compromise with any institution of domination 
(the state, the police, WTO, IMF, ‘The Party’, 
etc.) is always the alienation of our power to 
the very institutions we supposedly wish to 
destroy; this sort of compromise results in 
the forfeiture of our power to act decisively, to 
make decisions and actions when we choose. 

As such, compromise only makes the state and 
capital stronger. For those who wish to open the 
possibility of insurrection, for those who don’t wish 
to wait for the supposedly appropriate material 
conditions for revolution, for those who don’t 
want a revolution which is merely the creation of 
a new power structure but want the destruction 
of all structures which alienate our power from 
us, such compromise is contrary to their aims. 
To continually refuse to compromise is to be in 
perpetual conflict with the established order and 
its structures of domination and deprivation. 
Permanent conflict is uncontrollable autonomous 
action that does not compromise with power. 


Revolutionary Solidarity 

Revolutionary solidarity, another central 
practice of insurrectionary anarchism, allows us 
to move far beyond the ‘send a cheque’ style 
of solidarity that so pervades the Left, as well 
as solidarity that relies on petitioning the state 
for relief or mercy. One example of revolutionary 
solidarity was Nikos Mazotis’ action against TVX 
Gold in December 1997.’ Many people in the 
villages around Strymonikos in Northern Greece 
were struggling against the installation of a gold 
metallurgy plant in their area. In solidarity with 
the villagers, Nikos placed a bomb in the Ministry 
of Industry and Development that was intended 
to explode when no one was in the building; 
unfortunately, it never went off at all. Nikos was 
sentenced to fifteen years in prison, but is now 


